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that pait of political talent which consists in the study and guidance of political opinion, or in the framing of the large legislative proposals which are fiom time to time needed in actively thinking political communities Until quite recently there was little need for such forms of talent in India, for if there was active thought* among the Indians, it certainly did not revolve round the theme of politics. But the immemorial tranquillity of the East has now been disturbed, perhaps only for a time, perhaps never to be resumad, and we must make our account to meet an age of political discussion and criticism among men educated on the Western model, and using the Western philosophy to obtain their Eastern ends. Will that famous Indian Civil Service, which sends its sons upon then first airival in India to five yeais of administrative* wprk among the peasantry in some lonely district, the motber.of so many strong and kindly fathers of the poor, nse to the occasion, and throw up men capable of guiding and inspiring the new India? It is a mistake to suppose that the oriental world is best governed by a policy of perpetual silence Human nature is the same eveiywhere, and Indians, like Englishmen, are easily won by oiatory, and seduced by the sweets of persuasion.
The problem of discovering and improving the political talent of the Government of India Is made all the more urgent by reason of the rift which has sprung up between the British administration and the intellectual class of India. It is difficult to see how some such antagonism*could have been averted once the decision had been arrived at to educate Indians in Western knowledge. From that moment it became clear that the governing bureaucracy would find itself in a dilemma. On the one hand, the Government Colleges would be providing an education in the philosophy, literature, and history of the democratic societies of the West; on the other hand, the political liberties which were the outcome of those intellectual conditions would be withheld. The paradox of the situation was illustrated very clearly a few years ago when Lord Sydenham's Government removed English history from the list of subject* necessary to be offered for the matriculation